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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

JOSE SANTOS CHOCANO 

THERE is a poem of Chocano's which well expresses his 
conception of the relations between the Old World and 
the New. He calls it a Chronicle of the Reign of Alfonso the 
Thirteenth. 

In the middle of the ocean which separates Europe from 
America, two ships are about to cross each other's path at 
night. One flaunts as a figure-head, the golden lion, which 
is the emblem of Leon. The prow of the other bears the 
silver castle of Castile. Both ships are otherwise alike. 
Their crews hail one another in the same language — in the 
tongue of the country of Utopia, the tongue of Spain. 

On the deck of one stands Dulcinea, Cervantes' heroine, 
as grave as an ideal, wrapped in her Spanish cloak. She is 
bearing to the New World the pure illusion, the gentle 
faith, the divine madness of old Spain. All its idealism, all 
its enchantment, all its dreams are hers. 

On the deck of the other stands Jimena, of the Chronicle 
of the Cid. On her feet are the anklets of the savage, in 
her hand she bears a fan made of the gorgeous plumage of 
the rarest tropic birds. She is bearing from the New World, 
back to the awakening consciousness of Spain, the joy of 
combat, the holy wrath, the soul of great decisions. 

But the intrepid Don Rodrigo casts in his lot with the 
visionary Dulcinea, whose soul completes his own, and the 
fantastic Don Quijote fares back to Spain in the company 
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of Jimena, fired with the inspiration of her dauntless cour- 
age. "A stupendous fantasy," says Chocano, "but one that 
increases through two worlds and through four centuries." 



The names of two Latin-American poets, whose works 
have already become widely known, were linked together on 
the program of a reception given last spring by the Joint 
Committee of the Literary Arts to distinguished men of let- 
ters from Central and South America: those of Ruben Dario 
of Nicaragua and Jose Santos Chocano of Peru. This was 
right, for these men were friends; and that was more than 
a mere metaphor in which Dario once spoke of fixing in the 
button-hole of the younger poet a leaf from his own laurels. 

These poets have in common their devotion to the cause 
of poetry, but I shall try to emphasize in what respects they 
differ, and how their natures complement each other; as 
in Chocano's poem the warlike soul of Rodrigo finds its 
completion in the idealism of Cervantes' heroine, and the 
divine madness of Don Quijote in the unflinching purpose 
of Jimena. 

In the work of Ruben Dario one cannot fail to catch that 
note of cosmopolitanism combined with a sort of personal 
aloofness, that universality of expression, which makes him, 
like so many other poets of high rank, the spokesman of no 
single time or race. As Rodo has aptly said of him, Ruben 
Dario is not the poet of America. But this distinction can- 
not be denied to Chocano; witness the very titles of his 
works. Alma America and Oro de las Indias — the western 
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Indies of course are meant — suggest immediately the source 
of his inspiration. 

I shall try to give my impression of this poet who has 
already made himself the spokesman of a continent, as far 
as possible in his own words: for in more than one of his 
poems Chocano has sketched his own portrait. In Epopeyti 
Salvaje he has described the conflict in his own person of 
the dreams of a Segismundo — the hero of Calderon's Life 
is a Dream — with a passionate attraction towards every man- 
ifestation of external power: until at last he finds in his 
Andes, because they touch the sky; in his plains, because 
they are oceans of verdure; in his woods, because they are 
full of - mystery and terror, an outlet for his emotion. And 
against this stupendous background of his native scenery he 
places the heroic Incas and the pomp of Spanish viceroys, 
in whom, as well as in the lion of the jungle and the condor 
of the mountain peak, he finds his ancestry. Yet the dreams 
of the young Segismundo are not forgotten, and from the 
caverns of his soul, in which they dwell, he draws an epic 
of the vast New World. 

It is this epic quality that predominates increasingly in 
Chocano's later work, until the scope of it enlarges to in- 
clude, not only the inspiring grandeur of natural scenery, but 
all the life that animates the jungle, and all the peoples that 
inhabit the Americas. His imagination reaches backward to 
evoke the forgotten dawns of the creation, and forward to 
anticipate the day of which Bolivar dreamed, when the peo- 
ples of the Southern Continent shall unite to form, like the 
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Cordillera, an unbroken chain from the Caribbean to the 
Horn. In his Isthmus of Panama, and in his Hymn of the 
Future, even the great republic of the north is included in 
this vision; and in the latter poem he prophesies the union 
of a hemisphere. 

But even more than on these fine epics, conceived so 
broadly and full of so much contagious enthusiasm, I think 
Chocano's fame will rest on certain poems of a more re- 
stricted scope, but appealing more directly and simply to 
the heart. I mean those poems in which he touches on 
mysterious contacts between human life and the great nat- 
ural setting in which it unfolds; those which unite the lyric 
with the epic vein. Some of these have a peculiar elemental 
quality and give one the impression, almost, of never having 
been written down by Chocano, but rather of having been 
spoken aloud by him as he rides along on horseback through 
his forests. Other poems give us simple but unforgettable 
word-pictures of some single impression of the life around 
him — the picturesque figure of the gaucho or llanero (the 
cowboy or the plainsman), the fragrance of the tropic for- 
est, the exuberant loveliness of a flower, the horror and fas- 
cination of the beast of prey. 

It is from such poems as these that I have made my trans- 
lations, because I feel that the Pan-American fellowship, in 
which we are all so much interested at present, is to be 
achieved not so much by proclaiming it as by feeling it. And 
it is through such poems that we are made to see with the 
eyes of our southern neighbors. 
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There is sound philosophy in the fantastic conception of 
the Cronica Alfonsina, in the idea that the most perfect 
union results from a fusion of unlike but complementary 
natures. We of the North and the men of the South must 
come bearing our best gifts. Then we shall meet half- 
way, like the ships in the poem, and both crews shall speak 
the same language, though each may bear a different figure- 
head. 

Such an understanding can never be the result of mere 
treaty-making or diplomacy. It must be built on the solid 
foundation of mutual respect and sympathy. Men of letters 
can best bring about the consummation of this understand- 
ing. Could we find better emblems to place side by side 
on our new Pan-American escutcheon than those of Cho- 
cano's poem — the golden lion of an undaunted purpose and 
the silver castle of our dreams ? John Pierrepont Rice 

THE HARD AND THE SOFT IN FRENCH POETRY 

I apologize for using these metaphorical terms "hard" 
and "soft" in this essay, but after puzzling over the matter 
for some time I can see no other way of setting about it. 
By "hardness" I mean a quality which is in poetry nearly 
always a virtue — I can think of no case where it is not. By 
softness I mean an opposite quality which is not always a 
fault. Anyone who dislikes these textural terms may lay 
the blame on Theophile Gautier, who certainly suggests 
them in Emaux et Camees ; it is his hardness that I had first 
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